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Homo of the 39c Hot Dog ' • , • 

HOT DOG: STEAME 

r ay oqui 

Friday U 3 l|f 

5 p. mi to 7 p.m. 

International Rendez-vous 

■ 101 Mt-Royal West (corner St-Urbaln) 
843-3250 




Saturday 
All Day 




If Your Hair Is Thinning. . .Kleins Is For You 



What It Klein's? Klein's is a network ol hair care centres that 
have helped thousanda-just like you-achleve fuller, thicker 
healthier hair and stimulate hair growth. We're located across 
Canada, and the United States. 

When Can I Start? Can today for a tree consultation 866-1 138. It 
we accept you Into the program, you can start imrnediateryl And 
we U even guarantee results with our exclusive guarantee. 

vW:n-«i\ 8UITE K7 ' 1440 ST - CATHERINE W., 
l^JîgiJ MONTREAL, QUEBEC H3Q1R8 



CONTACT LENSES 



• Daily Soft Lenses 

• New Weekend Soft 
Lenses 

• Extended Wear Soft 
Lenses 

• Boston IV Lenses 

• Soft Astigmatic Lenses 

• Cosmetic (make brown 
ryes hluf or green) 

• Soft Bifocal Lenses 



from $129.00 



mil ft. Ban low 

DISPENSING OPTICIAN 
2157 Guy St. Open Thunday Night and Saturday. 931-8817 > 

1 year rcplacemeni serv ice free with this ad. 





Master of 
Business 
ministration 



Queen's University at Kingston offers a modern, 
discipline-based approach to the study of management in 
the complex organizations of today and tomorrow. The 
learning atmosphere in the School of Business is lively, 
informal, Intimate and flexible. Persons from almost all 
academic programs will find MBA studies rewarding. 
Financial assistance is available. 



••• 
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Chairman, MBA Program 

School of Business, Queen's University 

Kingston, Ontario K7L 3N6 



Please send information concerning Queen's MBA to 
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Science Edition writers meeting Friday at 1 pm in 
Union 408. Come or suffer denaruration in o 
frenzy of centrif ligation. 



au Sième 



3414 Ave. du Parc, Suite 220 
(Comer of Sherbrooke) H2X 2H5 
Tel: (514) 8446268 . 



Specials for McGill Students 

yXamfiOO. cut ant/ llyli,- dùn. f9 
Sfamfi», eut anJUyl* W*m*n fU 
0**m on ma/f/Ay,- ' dm or- „//t*; from flO 
JSa«/- /// 
Wasty.- /i///S 

10 Vt Jàcoitnt 



UNWANTED HAIR 
G PROBLEM? 

•Hectroiytta from 15.00 
•WAXING 
FuU Lays «20.00 • 

•Fr«* Consultation* 

86.1-7931 

SALON r/ELECTROLYSE 
ISABEL LARA 

Suits 208, 

1396 St. Catherine W, 
(corner Bishop St) - ■ 




THIS AD IS WORTrL , 

TWO BUCKS!... ( $ 2 

Grab your scissors, clip this ad, and bring it down to the 
American Rock Catô...whero It'll change Into a $2 bill. That's 
right, choose any main course from our new and revised 
fall/winter menu, present this ad, and we'll reduce your total bill 
by a full two bucks! Two bucks off any main course. .Just two 
more reasons why for lunch or supper, you should do the Hock! 



Otter valid until 

Wednesday, Nov. 27 ' 

One coupon per person, please! 





The Comedy Nest; 

Wood/a Pub 
1234 Bishop 



presents 



TONY MOLESWORTH 

2 shows Friday 
2 shows Saturday 

Thurs: . Students. $3 .00 
Sun: Ladies $3.00 

for more information 
.395-8118 
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2080 Aylmer 
(at Sherbrooke) 

288 * 9272 
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COIFFURE INC. 

STUDENT SPECIAL 

Bring a friend and receive 2 
haircuts for the price of one 
(Mon-Fri) 
Women $22 $15 Men 

Appointments 844-3309 
1433 Stanley Street 



B*B ELECTROLYSIS 
+ PLUS 

Unwanted Hair & Ski 
Problem? 

Realistic prices with results. 
Graduate eleclrologlsts with 
yeara ol experience and the 
latest, safest, method of 
electrolysis. Plus: 
professional esthéticien. 
Personal private treetment. 
Personal colour analysis, 
akin care, facials, 
manicures, pedicures, body 
and log waxing. 

Call 849-0181 
1414 Dnimmond St., Suite 316 






...from Montreal 



ROKEN 
WINDOWS 

(Formerly The X-Men) 
Tonight! 

9 p.m. — Free Admission 




DJ by <" 
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Thur, Fri & Sat nights 
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CENTRE ÉDUCATIF 

STANLEY H. KAPLAN 

' EDUCATIONAL CENTER 

MCAT-LSATSAT 
GMAT-DAT-GRE 

Preparation courses 
In 

Montreal 

287-1896 
550 Sherbrooke W. 

Suite 380 
Montreal H3A1B9 




STUDENT SPECIAL : 



wash, cut and blow dry 
j $21 for women, $16 for men I 
; j Ful) time students only 
• « 

:, For appointment, call: : 

: 849-9231 : 

: : 
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Why don't the Indians stop drinking and get a job? 
. There is a racist streak in most Canadians which is so common it roes largely un- 
noticed, so prevalent it becomes accepted as rational. 

. Racial slurs against Europeans, Asians, and Africans will be verbally condemned 
by most 'tolerant' Canadians. Yet slurs against Native Americans fall from their lips 
with less embarrassment than a crumb from their white bread. . • 

When we are not ignoring the nine per cent of our population who are native, our 
perception is limited to impressions of high rates of alcoholism, unemployment, in- 
carceration, and social disintegration. 

When faced with the realities of systemic unemployment amongst native peoples, 
infant mortality rates higher than those found in the 'developing world,' and the 
social ruin revealed by alcoholism and suicide rates, we hasten to adjust our blinkers 
— to deny that these things are happening, to deny that we bear any responsibility 
for this. 

There is an alternative view. It can be found in souvenir shops carrying the pic- 
turesque beadwork of the 'noble savage.' Though less negative, this condescending 
attitude is equally unacceptable. It is a denial of native dignity. 

The failure to recognize the basis of native problems and the root of our racist at- 
titudes, stems from our failure to recognize the validity of any value system differing 
from our own. Our understanding of property rights, nationhood, and culture are 
incompatible with those of native Americans. Our ethnocentric insistence that native 
people assimilate remains the fundamental tension which continues the cycle of 
racial tension. 

When Eurpeans first came to North America they assumed that theirs was a 
superior way of life — that 'inferior' societies would want to progress toward the 
European ideal. Some attempts were made to convert the native population to Chris- 
tianity. More often, our ancestors only wanted to exploit natives for their own finan- 
cial or political ends. 

The fur trade which provided the foundation of Canadian wealth was based upon 

__ 



the exploidon of native people. Even a cursory knowledge of Canadian history will 
show how Europeans manipulated native nations to fight their petty colonial wars, 
and, where they have been of no use to the colonizers, they have been slaughtered or 
forced to migrate. 

Our ethnocentrism is as destructive today as it was two hundred years ago. Today, 
government policies are designed to force native peoples to abandon their culture, to 
assimilate into the white society. 

We wonder why natives are not more productive with reserves and funds granted 
by the federal government, but never do we actually visit the reserves or listen to 
native demands. We continue to think of ourselves as the gift-givers while we ex- 
propriate their land, and crush their culture with our legislation. 
. It comes as no surprise, then, that the embarrassment of native oppression is ig- 
nored in our educational system. To examine our history, even within our own legal 
framework, reveals a deep and continuing injustice for which we have manifesdy not 
accepted responsibility. 

The media insured that we were aware that our recent constitution was imposed 
on Québec. Why has it been so easy to ignore native land claims? . 

It is not our intention to provide the answers to the diversity of problems faced by 
native people within this issue - it would be pretentious to suggest we have the 
answers. We do not even have space to raise all the relevant questions. We hope only 
that the McGill community will reassess their own commitment to native struggles, 
while we try to improve our coverage. 

The world condemns South Africa for its system of institutionalized racism. 
Similarly, Canadians self-righteously poke fun at Southern rednecks. But we are 
forced to ask, in light of the status of native people in this country, are we significant- 
ly different? 

Adam Quastel Brendan Weston Colin Tomlins 

ï r d 2 m,OCk Diane Reid Joe Heath 

ThahaBikias Yvonne Bayer Mike Gordon 
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Natives not part of McGill's académie world 

by Mi ke Gordon I ty attending an international Funding has always been on a settlement. offered this year. Haanap 
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Perusing McGill's various 
faculty calendars for courses on 
Native Peoples of Canada, one 
immediately finds the choices 
few and far between. 

One would assume most 
departments that deal with 
culture, history, religion, politics 
or law at a major Canadian 
university would in some way 
represent Canada's own in- 
digenous peoples. At McGill this 
is not the case. 

Certain departments do offer 
courses on native people. In all, 
seven courses are offered in the 
University. Yet these courses 
merely reflect the efforts of 
several enthusiastic instructors. 
The remaining departments of- 
fer no specific courses on native 
issues, and limit their native 
representation to being an aside 
to mainstream issues. 

McGill does have a Centre for 
Northern Studies; : most students 
expect it to be McGill's main 
source of information on native 
peoples, their culture and 
history. . 

But Northern Studies is 
neither a department nor, since 
1984, even a programme. It is a 
centre to channel academic 
research on the Canadian North. 
With grants attainable through 
their own faculties, Graduate 
students or academics can use 
the centre as an information 
bank and communications net- 
work to carry out their research. 

Not all studies made through 
the centre necessarily address In- 

Iuit concerns or interact with the 
indigenous peoples of Canada's 
North. 

"The Centre for Northern 
Studies has a two-fold purpose. 
It acts both as a window on — 
and a catalyst for — research be- 
ing conducted at McGill. 
However, it also emphasizes the 
individual areas of expertise of 
its directors," explains 
Geography Professor Tim 
Moore, co-director of the centre. 

More's responsibility lies in the 
physical or 'pure' sciences of the 
centre, while co-director Pro- 
fessor Marian Stenbaek is 
responsible for coordinating 
social science research. 

According to Moore, very lit- 
tle research is done by the centre 
itself. His job is the maintenance 
of "McGill's committment ot the 
North," including the centre's 
two research stations at Scheffer- 
ville and Axel Heiberg Island. 

As a specialist in modern com- 
munications, co-director Sten- 
baek is working to establish 
modern technology in remote 
northern communities. By in- 
stalling satellite dishes and com- 
puter communications, Sten- 
baek hopes to establish an inter- 
community network throughout 
the north. This network would 
act as an alternative to the 
geographical limitations of 
regional seminars. 

Stenbaek is also the only non- 
Inuit on the Inuit Communica- 
tion Commission, and is current- 



ly attending an international 
conference in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. The conference includes 
delegates from Iceland, its Home 
Rule Government (Denmark), 
Alaska and Northern Canada. 
(Stenbaek is also attempting to 
include Siberia). 

Researchers working through 
the Centre for Northern Studies 
often do have contact with 
Native communities, such as the 
Crée. Moore contends that con- 
nections made between resear- 
chers and indigenous peoples 



Funding has always been on a 
year to year basis. Our current 
lease on Sherbrooke is only good 
for two years, after that, we 
don't know where we'll be," 
Moore said. 

According to Moore, funding 
comes to students almost entirely 
through grants. Two McGill 
students recently received two 
out of only five such national 
research grants. 

"The Department of Indian 
Affairs also offers grants, both to 
encourage students, and to 
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have never, to hi? 
been plagued by problems. 

"We have our guidelines for 
ethical research. All of it 
(research) is aimed at improving 
the lot, be it environmentally, 
culturally, or whatever," said 
Moore. 

A recent effort in this 
endeavor was research done on 
place-names. The Inuit have 
been lobbying the federal 
government for years to have 
Northern place-names, listed ex- 
clusively on official maps in 
English and French, included in 
Inuktitut as well. This provision 
was approved in the recent 
Northeast-Québec Agreement. 

Professor Jack Cram is the 
director of the Education 
Department's teacher training 
programme, and as a former 
director of the Centre for Nor- 
thern Studies, brought his pro- 
gramme to the North. 

"Most of the problems with 
the centre stem from its off- 
campus, nomadic existence. 



enhance Canada's reputation for 
expertise in northern research," 
said Moore. "But we hardly ever 
get what we ask for." 

One thing is for certain. The 
centre's new offices, situated in 
an imposing, futuristic building 
on Sherbrooke Street, give not 
an impression of lack of funding, 
but of lack of organization. 
McGill departments 
Geography 
Professor Mûller-Wille teaches 
the only course in the Geography 
department dealing entirely with 
native material, Indigenous 
Peoples and Their Lands in 
Canada. 

Mûller-Wille agrees courses in 
other departments, where native 
representation is of great 
significance, often neglect or 
generalize the role of indigenous 
peoples. He finds it strange that 
a course in the History depart- 
ment, dealing with the 
prehistory of North America, 
can barely mention the an- 
thropological role of natives in 



settlement 

Mûller-Wille's course covers 
"the processes leading to the cur- 
rent inclusion in the Constitu- 
tion. It is a contemporary view of 
how indigenous peoples have 
had to adapt and assimilate to 
the the environment, culture, 
and economics of European set- 
dement," said Mûller-Wille. 

The course essentially deals 
with the political geography of 
Canada's indigenous peoples. 
The Indian act, native land 
claims, treaties over the last cen- 
tury are all examined, says 
Mûller-Wille, "to raise the level 
of awareness amongst students. 

"People have to change their 
ignorant, naive, and 
stereotypical perceptions of 
native peoples. Students are 
stunned to learn new informa- 
tion, and that these people live 
within their own country," 
Mûller-Wille added. 

The professor is also pleased 
that, for the first time, he has in 
his class a Dene from the NWT.< 
an Inuk from Baffin Island, a 
Grcenlander, and a Crée from 
the Mackenzie Valley. He also 
pointed out that several of his 
other students are taking in- 
itiative by going to visit the 
reserve at Kahnawake. 

Religious Studies 
Only one course, entitled The 
Native Canadian Religious Ex- 
perience, is offered in the 
department of Religious Studies 
at McGill. Chris Trott, in 
association with Concordia, will 
be teaching the course in 
January. However, this 
course also does not discuss at 
any length current native social 
issues. 

Trott admitted, as an instruc- 
tor- of a survey course, that he 
will focus mainly on traditional 
material. He said the course is 
meant to work within the general 
boundaries of the Comparative 
Religions course. 

"However, being trained as an 
anthropologist, I will deal with 
religious changes due to the im- 
pact of missionization, and with 
modern spiritual movements, as 
well," said Trott. 

Law 

The Indian Act, the Northeast 
Agreement, and the Charter of 
Rights all have severe implica- 
tions for the civil rights and 
status of native peoples in 
Canada. Of any faculty that 
should place crucial emphasis on 
indigenous peoples and their 
place in society, the Law faculty 
should take precedence. The one 
course the Law faculty offers in 
the specific interests of native 
rights was cancelled. 

Associate Dean Academic of 
Law, Professor Peter Haanap- 
pel, explained the course, 
Aboriginal Peoples and the Law, 
was being taught by a sessional 
lecturer. According to Haanap- 
pel, when the lecturer announc- 
ed he could no longer teach the 
course, it was too late for the 
Law faculty to find a qualified 
replacement. 

Although it is no longer being 



offered this year, Haanappel 
claims the course, does cover 
native issues such as the James 
Bay Agreement, and land and 
fishing rights. He also pointed 
out that adequate native 
coverage is available to Law 
students as part of their overall 
curriculum. 

Social Work 
The School of Social Work has 
its own cross-cultural specialist, 
Carole Christenscn, who teaches 
■ a course called Social Work 
Practice in a Multi-cultural Con- 
text. 

Christcnsen describes her 
course as a "critical historical 
analysis, from the Canadian 
viewpoint, of the founding races 
concept. 

"I talk about how native 
peoples are left out not only of 
textbooks, but have been 
culturally ostriciscd by govern- 
ment policy. I show how 
documents such as the Indian 
Act were codified in a pater- 
nalistic, colonialistic mentality," 
Christcnsen said. 

Christenscn also covers cur- 
rent social issues. Self-help ef- 
forts, community development, 
sovereignty and the new 
Chaarter of rights arid Freedoms 
are some of the topics she ad- 
dresses in her course. 

According to Christcnsen, 
about 50 per cent of her students 
are in the School of Social Work. 

"I have students in Industrial 
Relations, Psychology, 
Sociology, Management, and 
Anthropology. Most are aimed 
at applying thé information to 
their own various interests, due 
to the inadequacy on the subject 
in their own departments," she 
said. 

"Every year students vote for 
their choice of three different 
cultural groups to come to 
McGill for an informal sym- 
posium. This is the 11th year of 
the course, and 75 per cent of 
the time students opted to study 
native peoples," added 
Christensen. 

Students in Christensen's sym- 
posium engage in a casual, per- 
sonal, and intercultural forum. 
Conversation between students 
and people from these ethnic 
groups is supposed to occur 
spontaneously, with students 
drawing their conclusions in 
relation to the main theories of 
the course. The delegates then 
make an informal presenta- 
tion/analysis in front the other 
students, once the guests have 
left. 

"I was aware that when 
students go out into the multi- 
cultural society we live in, they 
carry their own biases and pre- 
judices. The course acts to make 
them self-aware that these 
cultural biases act are unethical, 
and are obstacles to be overcome 
in society." she added. 

In addition to her course, 
Christensen has been instrumen- 
tal in setting up, within the 
school, a certificate training pro- 
gramme for native social 
workers. . 
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Indigenous people struggle for self-determination 



by Adam Quastel 
and Joe Heath 
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To many Canadians, relations 
between native people and the 
Canadian Department of Indian 
Affairs consist mainly of confus- 
ing legal wrangles over land. But 
to most native groups, the issue 
at stake is not the ownership of 
small tracts of land, but the 
larger question of internal self- 
government. 

Land claims play a pivotal 
role in the native fight for self- 
determination and sovereignty 
over land which is rightfully 
theirs. 

The native people of Canada 
are fighting for independence 
from the vestiges of Canadian 
colonial policy. Their struggle 
for self-determination has led 
them into complex negotiations 
with the federal government, the 
provinces, and each other. 

Essentially, the concept of 
native self-government is a sim- 
ple one. Writes Del Riley, 
former president of the Union of 
Ontario Indians: "Indian people 
are saying that we are not 
satisfied with someone else shap- 
ing our future and running ovir 
affairs. Instead, we want, a 
future that will take into account 
our spirituality and our tradi- 
tional forms of government, that 
will allow us to live the kind of 
lives we desire... 

"We have regional dif- 
ferences, of course, but all across 
/.the country Indians are saying, 
'We want basic human rights.' 
Sometimes it is termed 'self- 
determination.' Our quest for 
self-determination includes con- 
trolling those institutions that af- 
fect our lives. This is what In- 
dian pople are saying. Some In- 
dian nations in Canada, of 
course, have gotten down to a lot 
more detail, a lot more 
substance of what all of that 
means. But the basics of the In- 
dian position and their goals are 
the same across the country." 

The UN Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and the 
Declaradon Regarding non-Self- 
Governing Territories, which 
Canada has signed, states that in 
a territory where there are peo- 
ple who have not yet attained a 
full measure of self-government, 
it is the responsibility of the state 
do its utmost to promote the 
development of political self- 
determination. 

■ According to the Dene 
declaradon, passed at the Se- 
cond Joint General Assembly of 
the Indian Brotherhood of the 
NWT in July of 1975. "The 
African • and Asian 
people — people of the Third 
World — have fought for and 
won the right to self- 
determination, the right to 
recognition as distinct peoples 
and the recognition of 
themselves as nations. 

"But in the New World, the. 
Native peoples have not fared so< 
well. Even in countries in South 
America where the Native 
peoples are the vast majority of 



the population there is not one 
country which has an Amerin- 
dian government for the 
Amerindian peoples. 

"Nowhere in the New World 
have the Nadve peoples won the 
right to self-determination and 
the right to recognition by the 
world as a distinct people and as 
Nations." 

One of the problems native 
people face in their fight for self- 
determination is the regional 
disagreement and overall lack of 
homogeneity amongst the native 
peoples of Canada. 

A solution with the federal 
government could only be ex- 



established institutions. This dif- 
ference in position creates a dif- 
ficult' challenge for native and 
federal negotiators. 



Jie contemporary native 
movement in Canada dates from 
1969, when the fledgling 
Trudeau government produced 
a new native people's policy. 
After several months of consulta- 
don with nadve leaders, Jean 
Chretien's Department of Indian 
Affairs produced the infamous 
White Paper on native policy. In 
the new policy, the dismantling 
of the Department of Indian Af- 
faris was suggested, along with 



Indian Lands Act expires our 
people would be left with no 
land and consequently the future 
generations would be condemn- 
ed to the despair and ugly spec- 
tre of urban poverty in ghettos." 

Because of the outcry, the 
Trudeau government withdrew 
the policy in 1971, replacing it 
with a one of friendly dialogue 
with nadve groups. 

But according to David 
Nicholson, former deputy assis- 
tant minister of DIAND, the 
government of Canada would 
still like to implement the White 




pressed in the broadest of terms. 
Under such an agreement, local 
groups would have to hammer 
out their own agendas for self- 
government. 

Opinions amongst native 
peoples differ. Some bands are 
content with the present system 
of municipal style government; 
, others, like the Mohawk nation, 
have laid out entire programmes 
for self-government. 

Says a 1985 Mohawk Position 
Paper to Canadian government, 
"The community level is the 
primary political unit because 
the people are sovereign. It 
would be necessary only that 
Canada in law recognize our 
rights to self-government... We 
are not only asking and do not 
want the government to 'give' us 
any rights, only to recognize in 
law that we have them." 

When the members of the 
Mohawk nation demand self- 
government, they are asking for 
their own legislative and judicial 
bodies, completely separate from 
those of the federal government. 
Other nations, however, are not 
asking for complete autonomy, 
and are willing to use some of the 
Canadian government's 



the assimilation of native peoples 
into mainstream society. 

Says a 1969 statement of the 
government's 'indian policy:' 
"The government believes that 
its policies must lead to the full, 
free, and non-discriminatory 
participation of the Indian peo- 
ple in Canadian society. Such a 
goal requires a break with thé 
past. It requires that the Indian 
people's role of dependence be 
replaced by a role of equal 
status, opportunity and respon- 
sibility, a role they can share 
with other Canadians. 

Native reaction was swift and 
vehemently opposed to the new 
.policy. Nadve people made it 
clear that they did not want to be 
brought into the mainstream of 
Canadian society. 

"We have studied carefully the 
contents of the Government 
White Paper on Indians," reads 
the presentation of Alberta 
Chiefs to Pierre Trudeau, "and 
we have concluded that it offers 
despair instead of hope. Under 
the guise of land ownership, the 
government has devised a 
scheme whereby within a genera- 
tion or shortly after the proposed 



Paper, and only backed away in 
1971 because of native outcries. 

Writes Nicholson: "It is my 
analysis that the process of policy 
development within the depart- 
ment never conformed to that of 
the joint decision-making model. 
The Policy Development Branch 
of the Department of Indian Af- 
fairs continued to conduct its af- 
fairs as it had prior to 1969, not 
by consulting but rather by im- 
posing its policies on Indians." 



The most important incident 
since the sixties, and the govern- 
ment White Paper, has been the 
James Bay agreement involving 
the Crée people and the Bour- 
rassa government's designs to 
build an enormous hydro- 
electric project in the James Bay 
area. The outcome of the talks, 
which lasted four years, was that 
after numerous court hearings j 
the Crée people surrended the a 
majority of their land in ex- 1 
change for a variety of specific 
rights and privileges. Although 
this agreement has been hailed 
as the most generous and pro- 
gressive of land claims in Canada 
to date, native dissatisfaction- is 



growing. Despite, benefits df the 
agreement, native people were 
forced to give up land that they 
feel was rightfully theirs. 

On a postive note, the James 
Bay agreement served to unite 
the Crée people; they were forc- 
ed to band together in order to 
negotiate with the government. 
Today they are using the skills 
they learned over the past fifteen 
years to fight for native rights in 
Canada. 

David Crombie, Minister of 
Indian Affairs, claims he likes 
the idea of native self- 
government. The problem, 
however, is that his view of self 
government may differ from that 
of the natives, and it is as yet 
unclear if the department will 
continue its paternalistic at- 
titude. 

"The federal government sup- 
ports a very limited concept of 
Indian government," Nicholson 
said. "Its perception of Indian 
government is that Indians will 
exercise powers the minster now 
excercises on behalf of Indians." 

The native struggle for self- 
government and national 
recognition has reached a log- 
gerhead over the repatriation of 
the Canadian Constitution. 
Native groups arc still fighting to 
have their right to self- 
government embodied in the 
constitution. 

The First Minister's Con- 
ferences on Aboriginal Constitu- 
tional Matters was convened to 
come to an agreement between 
the native groups and the Cana- 
dian government. The Con- 
ference was scheduled to con- 
vene four times between 1983 
and 1987, when it was expected 
an agreement would be reached. 

Three native groups attend 
the conference, representing 
Status Indians, Inuit in Nor- 
thern Québec, and native groups 
in the far north. Two levels of 
government — federal and pro- 
vincial — are also represented. 
The third meeting, which took 
place in April of this year, col- 
' lapsed on a sour note as dialogue 
broke down. 

Canada will not be able to 
continue its anachronistic native 
policies. If Canada pretends to 
follow UN principles for self- 
determination of nations it is on- 
ly a matter of time before the 
hypocrisy of the system becomes 
intolerable. 



With the native peoples move- 
ment growing, it is time for a 
complete re-evaluation of Cana- 
dian policy. This may infringe 
on the government's sovereignty 
over Canadian territories. But 
Canadians must keep in mind 
what native people have told us 
time and time again: the wealth 
of Canada is based on land, and 
jits resources, which more 
rightfully belong to the in- 
digenous peoples of this country 
than it does to the numerous im- 1 
migrants to this land. 



Native march 



b 7 Pe ggy Lavery 



Twenty natives from across the 
Americas marched from Montreal to 
Ottawa to promote solidarity with the 
struggle of Guatamalans for national 
liberation and to pressure the 
Guatamalan government and its sup- 
porters to restore basic human rights. 
Organizers also hope that the march 
will sensitize Canadians to native 
issues and get relief funds for 
Guatamalan refugees. 

The march began November 6 at 
the Caugnawaga Survival School and 
ended at the Guatamalan embassy in 
Ottawa on Nov. 12. The marchers 
were met in Ottawa by local native 
support groups. 

Letters and two petitions deman^ 
ding respect for human rights in 
Guatamala, and federal involvement 
in ending genocide and providing 
relief for the refugees, were handed 
over to the Ambassador of 
Guatamala. 

The 20 marchers represented native 
nations including the MicMac, Dene, 
Algonquin and Mohawk Nations, as 



(napalm with white phosphorus) for 
Mayan villages, but selective in Métis 
villages and cities," according to 
Hunahpu, a refugee who asks his full 
name not be used for fear of domestic 
harrassment. 

"Even the poorest Latinos admit 
they arc poor but say, 'at least we are 
not Indians.' 

"There is also subtle racism when 
Mayans are always called 'Marie' if 
they are women: 'Pietro' if they are 
men," he said. Three quarters of 
Guatamalans are Mayan natives, as 
are 90 per cent of the guerrillas. 
Hunahpu claims the Guatamalan 
revolutionary opposition has 
eliminated racist colonial terms like 
'Indian' from their language. 

Co-organizer Audrey Mitchell 
agreed, noting that 'tribe' has a 
"savage connotation" and the term 
'nation' is preferable. 

From her experience as a native in 
Québec, she sees the role of nadve 
women's groups as a response to sexist 
federal policy, rather than to any sex- 
ism in nadve culture. "Our culture is 
matriarchal." she said, explaining 




well as the Quechuan of Peru an 
Mayans from Guatamala, Honduras 
and Mexico. "(The march occurred) 
in the context of the awakening of 
nadve conscience across the Americas 
to spread the idea of solidarity," ac- 
cording to Felix Atencio, co-organizer 
of The Coalition of the Indigenous 
People of the Americas. 

With less than two months of 
organizing, the coalition received sup- 
port from native groups across 
Canada. Funding came from in- 
dividual cash donations, as well as 
supplies and volunteer work from 
native groups and supporters. 

The situation for the indigenous 
people of Guatamala today is one of 
repression, forced disappearances, 
torture, massacres, kidnappings and 
involuntary relocation, according to 
the coalition. Guatamala has suffered 
under a US-backed military regime 
since 1954. Most observers doubt the 
credibility of recent elections. 

Fertile land and resources such as 
oil, nickel and uranium have been ex- 
propriated by the régime for foreign 
and domestic businessmen, thereby 
forcing the indigenous population off 
their land. 

Almost a million Guatamalans have 
been forced to flee to neighboring 
regions; 35,000 are reported to have 
disappeared; and more than 700 per- 
sons have been killed since January. 
1985. Many have looked to southern 
Mexico for solidarity and are being 
helped by indépendant church and 
peasant groups. 

Subtle and overt racism against 
natives are also concerns of the coali- 
tion. "The repression is indiscriminate 



that although chiefs were male, they 
were traditionally elected only by the 
women of the tribe. 

"The woman has a very difficult 
role raising children among malaria 
and disease, but men work hard in the 
fields," said Hunahpu. "It is not for 
(foriegn feminists) to tell us how to 
liberate ourselves. We need unity to 
fight the system — not equality to op- 
press." 

Atencio criticizes the political left 
for ignoring nadves in Latin America: 
"There are Central American solidari- 
ty groups here but none of them deal 
with nadve issues. In Peru, The 
United Left party devoted only half a 
page in a hundred-page policy state- 
ment to native issues." ' 

Heir to an advanced civilisation 
ravaged by the in the 17th century by 
Spanish Conquistadores, the Mayans 
have endured over 400 years of op- 
pression, expropriation, and cyclical 
genocide. They now inhabit the 
poorest 50 per cent of lands in western 
Guatamala, as well as parts of Mexico 
and Honduras. 

The Mayan guerrillas are labled 
'communists' by Reagan and the 
Guatamalan regime. Hunahpu scoff- 
ed "We don't need communism. The 
destiny of all people is to be free.'" 

"It's collective system," explains At- 
tende "They see a strong community 
spirit as communism." 

The petition can be signed at the 
Daily office in Union B03, and dona- 
tions for refugees can be sent to the 
coalition headquarters: Coalition of 
Indigenous People of the Americas, 
2135 Beaudry. Montréal. Que. 
H27-3G4 




"These portraits of Montréal natives are Intended to work both 
on a surface and a metaphysical level. 
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"...it is with dealing 
so powerful." 




by Brendan Weston 



Since the position was created in 
1984, Lylee Otter has been the native 
liason worker of the Native Para- 
judicial Services of Québec at 3465 
Côtes des Nieges. She is the only civil 
servant in the province available to 
help native prisoners. She travels bet 
ween Archembault, Cow 
Macaxa, Laval, Le Clerc, Montée. St 
François and the Des Plaines deten- 
tion centres, helping inmates with 
. terms of two years and over, who fall 
under federal jurisdiction. 
The other six regions of Canada all 
have at least one native liason. 
Daily: What are your principal ac- 
tivities as liason? 

Otter: I assist inmates by helping 
them to communicate with prison 
staff, referring legal questions, apply- 
ing for parole, legal absences, 
transfers, employment and education 
opportunities, family and personal 
visits, community contacts, internal 
group organizing and co-ordinating 
media and volunteer work. 
Daily: Are there many nadves now in 
prison in Québec?. 



Otter: Over the past yea 
has fluctuated around 
SO inmates under federx 
Amos (a provincial prise 
few nadves as they are 
but they don t keep su 
Daily: How does Qu 
with other regions in 
native incarceration? 

It's much wo 
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progress you have ' se 
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prisons, so that Elders 
give spiritual guidance t 
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' Otters I can remember i 
an Inuit man didn't b 
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(eight miles south of Montréal). He 
Wat able to tranfer to the provincial 
'jail in Amos, where there were people 
who spoke his language. Under cer- 
tain criteria, prisoners serving federal 
sentences can be transferred to pro- 
vincial prisons. 

Daily: What else could be done for 
native prisoners? 

Otter: When it comes rime for reinscr* 
don into society there is a stigma. 
Even though they are 'free' they are 
not. really free. It's à problem for all , 
prisoners. But there is a need for a 
halfway house; somewhere near to thé 
community so they can be in touch 
with their culture. 
Daily: Is there a need for a provincial 
native liason.? 

Otter: .There is a need. For people 
who are incarcerated in southern 
Québec they are often 500 miles from 
their community. Volunteers can help : 
dose the gap by bringing the com- 
munity into the prisons. ■ Caroline 
Oblin, a McGill student in Social 
Work and a Crée from James Bay has 
been working on the issue. 




"I think that If the portrait genre In photography has anything 
magical, special, or meaningful... 



McGill recieves Ryga 



by Colin Tomlins 



George Ryga's play The Ecstasy of 
Rita Joe is more than 19 years old. 
Time has treated it well on the whole, 
but it has begun to wear a little 
around the edges. 

Speaking at McGill Tuesday night, 
Ryga acknowleged that it is no longer 
his role, and by extension the role of 
the play, to speak on behalf of 
Canada's native people. "Now there 
are native people working in theatre. 
They're doing it themselves. They're 
writing the history of the west coast." 

The play is an examination of the 
paternalistic and racist attitudes the 
majority of the population exhibits 
towards those unfortunate enough to 
be both poor and non- white. Through 
the reminiscences of the protagonist 
— Rita Joe, a native woman up before 
the courts on a bogus prostitution 
charge — Ryga deliniates the manner 
in which the majority oppresses 
"their" native people. 

Rita Joe is about one of the 
dispossessed. Bearing the triple op- 
pression of being a woman, poor, and 
a native, she is forced into a world 
where no-one ever hears anything she 
says. However articulate she may be, 
her status ensures she will be ignored. 

In the play, Rita Joe seeks to escape 
the court she stands before by day- 
dreaming about her past. Her past is, 
however, a small source of solace. 

In one of the most telling 
reminiscences, she recalls how her 
(white) elementary school teacher 
tried to justify Joe's forced assimila- 
tion: 

TEACHER: A melting pot! Do you 
know what a melting pot is? 
RITA: It's... (shrugs) a melting pot! 
(the class laughs) 

TEACHER: Precisely! You put cop- 
per and tin into a melting pot and 



out comes bronze — it's the same 
with people! 

The teacher ends by musing that Rita 
Joe will never be bronze. 

This theme of (white) people in 
positions of authority trying to force 
Rita Joe to assimilate, to become a 
good apple (red on the outside, but 
white on the inside) recurs constantly 
throughout the play. From the social 
worker who has convinced himself 
that he has risen above a 'liberal' 
understanding of native people, to the 
judge presiding at her court ap- 
pearance, Rita Joe is constantly being 
pressured to account for her actions 
when they fail to meet the standards 
of the majority. 

Unable to become the good little 
RASP that the bureaucrats want her 
to be, she is inevitably pushed into 
becoming the only other role that 
white society will permit her — an 
urban-native derelict. 

This dehumanizing process is what 
prompted Ryga to write the play. He 
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says, "When I did Rita Joe, it was to 
sensitize the dominant culture. The 
dominant society has to give some 
room..." 

A secondary theme running 
through the play is the conflict bet- 
ween reserve and urban life. The few 
pleasant memories Rita has, before 
the teacher, the priest, the police or 
the social worker enter the scene, are 
set in a rural reserve. Without sinking 
into some pastoral reverie, Ryga has 
sketched an alternative; a rural setting 
where his characters retain an essen- 
tial dignity and social network. 
Rather than the atomized urban 
derelict, there is a sense of community 
— shared moments and experiences. 

As Ryga pointed out on Tuesday, 
however, none of this is possible 
without some measure of autonomy; 
native control over their land and 
economy. "Without an economic 
base, there is no cultural possibility," 
he said. 

The issue is, once again, a question 
of whether or not native people can 
control their destinies, their land. 
Speaking of the situation facing native 
people 19 years after the play was first 
produced Ryga says, "Nothing is 
resolved yet, the only issue that the 
government has clarified it position on 
is that it's not going to give up control 
of (native) land." 

In Rita Joe, Ryga deli ni a ted a 
system where people's lives are con- 
trolled by a racist bureaucracy. He 
sees this as still being the case: "I think 
there are certain government institu- 
tions that push that (paternalism). 
The Department of Indian Affairs re- 
mains a detatched bureaucracy." 

The Ecstasy of Rita Joe takes place 
in a world where the paternalistic and 
racist majority controls the lives of 
native people. A portrait of Canada in 
1967, a portrait of Canada in 1985. 
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Erratum 
In Mondo/s Dolly the.startlng 
pay for Royol Montréal Regi- 
ment was sold to be $26 per 
doy. It should hove read $40 
per doy: The Dolly 
apologizes for the error. 



MEXICAN FOOD 
MONTREAL'S UNIQUE TASTE EXPERIENCE 
. TACO FESTIVAL 




$3.25 Special— 12-6pm 
Home-made chip sauces, soup, three 

taebs' 



1429 Crescent tel: 843-6336 

LA TAjtifcjjA 

Toute une experience çpsticncmqje! 
Mcrtreofs truque toste experience. 



! » I^ fQtion Dooks 

i • Nicaragua: The People Speak— Levie 



• Cambridge Encyclopedia:. On Latin America & 
Caribbean 

• The' Falashas: The Forgotten Jews of 
Ethlopla-Kessler 

• Blood of the Innocent: Victims of Contra War In 
Nicaragua— Cabestrero 

W« t|N theffeu IntetnatlonaHtt Third World Calendar 1985 
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COMPTECH SYSTEMS 738-1269 

«ai,™ 

Fully IBNTXT compatible system $1259 

. Including: • MONOCHROME MONITOR 
• • 8088 CPU (amber or green) ' 

• 256K RAM ON BOARD • COLOUR GRAPHIC CARD • 

• DISK DRIVE CONTROLLER • HEAVY DUTY 130W POWER 
CARD SUPPLY 

• DS-DD 360K FLOPPY 0RIVE • DETACHABLE KEYBOARD 
• 8 EXPANSION SLOTS MOTHER BOARD 

NEW SH0WR00M-4961A QUEEN MARY 
METRO: SNOWDON 



COIVIPTECM SYSTEMS 
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Christmas Charters 



MONTREAL - 
Vancouver $419 
Edmonton $379 
Calgary $379 

VOYAGES CUTS 

McOIII Student Union Building 
514 8*9-9201 



23 Dec— 6 Jan. | 
20 Dec— 4 Jan. 5s 
.23 Dec — 6 Jan 



VOYAGES CUTS 
Concordia Hall Building 643 
514 268-1130 
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Single — . $49 

, Double. $59 

Queen. . . .$69 

>• LOFA-SOFA Inc 
937 du College 
St-Henrl (Montréal) 
Tél: 935-5987 

if you can find a lowar prie* than oura for lha aama product, w. will baat that prie, by I 



Exchange Programs 

►The Registrar's Office invites students interested in a 
,1986/87 exchange program in France, Switzerland, or the 
ju.S.A. to meet with students who have participated in 
these programs. Information and applications will be 
► available. 

Monday, November 18, 1985 
Leacock 232 4:15 p.m. 



Lq pêche empêché 



par Marie-Nathalie Le Blanc 



Deux blancs de Chateauguay 
sont arrêtés et se font confisquer 
leurs équipements de pèche par 
les agents de la paix de la réserve 
de Kahnawake. Les pécheurs 
avaient refusés d'acheter les per- 
mits de Kahnawake et étaient 
sous l'influence de l'alcool. Ils 
seront appelés à comparaître de- 
vant la Court de justice de 
Khanawakee. j 

En mai dernier, dans le cadre 
d'un programme qui promouvait 
la conservation écologique des 
eaux du St- Laurent et de son en- 
vironnement, le conseil de la 
réserve de Khanawakee a 



d'émettre des permits de pêche. 

La resolution a élèvée la 
possibilité de contestation de la 
légalité des dits permits par le 
gouvernement provincial et les 
environnantes. Le conseil 
Kahnawake maintien le droit de 
jurisdiction sur la partie du 
fleuve qui traverse leur ter- 
ritoire. Le conseil a donc pris les 
mesures disponibles pour éviter 
tout événements fâcheux. Un 
corps formé de bénévoles a été 
entraîné pour assurer pacifique- 
ment l'application des 
règlements concernant ces per- 
mits de pêche. 

Jusqu'à maintenant, l'affaire 
concernant les deux résidents de 



A PERFECT 
BALANCE"... 




lnuit symposium 



by Tony Volpon 



The Kativik School Board's 
five day symposium in Kuujjuaq, 
Québec, which evaluated the 
educational achievements of In- 
uit education after the James 
Bay Agreement, ended today. 

The symposium took a com- 
prehensive view of the problems 
faced by the Inuit over the ten 
years since they took control of 
their educational system and 
formed the Kativik School 
Board. 

The symposium included 
parents, teachers, students and 
drop-outs from each of the four- 
teen communities the school 
board serves. Also invited were 
government representatives, 
clergy and educators from other 
native groups from Labrador, 
the Northwest Territories, 
Alaska and Greenland. 

"We are taking a hard look at 
the orientation and our 
philosophy of. education, 
especially in realation to 
language and preserving our 
culture," stated Anna Cam- 
pagna, post-secondary school 
councillor with the school board. 

The James Bay agreement, 
signed in 1975 by the Bourassa 
government, established one 
school jurisdiction over the 55th 
parallel in northern Québec, 
thus creating the largest school 
territory in Canada. 

As a school board, it must pre- 
sent an annual budget to the 



Ministry of -Education. "Our 
dealings with the ministry have 
been largely successful, but there 
has been some lack of sensitivity, 
especially when dealing with 
funds for capital construction. 
Things are recognized in word, 
but not in fact," said Anna Cam- 
pagna. 

The board caters to 2000 
children and 500 adults. That 
the boards must work with so 
many people spread over such a 
large, thinly populated area 
adds to the boards many pro- 
blems. 

Though the Inuit are not af- 
fected by Bill 101, the board 
must provide education in 
English, French and Inuktitut. It 
develops programmes and edua- 
tional material in all three 
languages. It also trains its own 
teachers. The school board at- 
tempts to mediate the needs of 
educating the Inuit in their own 
culture with the need to prepare 
them for the modern world. 

As the pre-symposium state- 
ment read; "For mcst Inuit the 
old nomadic way of life is a thing 
of the past. Much as we may long 
for the return of the old and un- 
complicated times we realize we 
cannot turn back the years." 

A symposium report recom- 
mending changes be made to the 
system will, be written and 
presented to the Government, as 
well as the Inuit communities in- 
volved. 



Chateauguay est le seul incident 
t eu lieu. 
Selon Joseph Norton, le chef 
de la réserve de Khanawakee, le r 
agents de la paix de Kahnawake 
ont offert aux deux pêcheur: ! 
d'acheter les permits de pêche m 
Devant leur refus et leur éta ^ 
d'ébriété, ils les ont priés de quit ( {j 
ter les abords du fleuve. Refu, 
sant d'acquieaser à cetti Q 
demande, les deux pêcheurs Sjj 
sont fait confisquer leu ;i 
matériel. 

Ce procès force le soulèvement 
de la question de jurisdiction su: 1 



le fleuve St- Laurent et 
légalité des permits de 



de 1 
pêchi 

émis par les Mohawks di 
Kahnawake. 

Pour l'instant, le gouverne 1 
ment n'a entreprit aucune action 
à ce sujet. Mais un représentant 
du gouvernement à informelle 
ment rencontré Norton dans le 
but de trouver un terrain 
d'entente. Norton affirme que le 
gouvernement n'a aucunement 
l'intention de reconnaître 1. 
jurisdiction de la réserve d< 
Khanawakee sur le fleuve St 
Laurent. Il dit que le problem 
sera plûtot résolu par, un 
entente politique. 

Si le gouvernement ne prenc^ 
aucune mesure, dit Norton! 
l'émission des permits de ( pêclij f 
de Khanawakee deviendra a 
missible et acceptée par 1 
population. 

L'Association de pêche et d 
chasse du lac St-Louis ,et. v d' 
Chateauguay contestent le droi 
à la réserve d'émettre des permit 
de pèche et entrevoient„ t) l. 
possibilité d'affrontements physi 
ques. Ceci pourrait pouiser () l 
gouvernement à tenir la résery 
responsable du désordre. , )f j n , 
C'est pourquoi le conseil dj 
Khanawakee espère arriver I 
une entente politique avec-lj 
gouvernement. j 
Norton explique que l'argu 
ment supportant l'émission de 
permits de pêche repose sur 1 
droit acquis des amérindier 
face au territoire. Les Mowhak- 
nation amérindienne comprr 
nant les habitants 
Khanawakee, n'ont jamais aba 
donné leurs droits ou titres fa 



au territoire. 



Mais 



gouvernements fédéraux et p 
vinciaux ont assumé un droit 
jurisdiction sur les amérindie 

De même, les Mohawks n' 
jamais renié leur droit d'e 
reconnus et d'agir en tant qji 
nation distincte de la nati 
canadienne. . 

Depuis les quinze demiefl 
années il existe un mouveme 
organisé d'émancipation partt 
les amérindinens. Ils prônent 
coexistence de deux nation 
amérindienne et canadiena 
mais ils proclament leurs dro 
inaliénables au territoire et a: 
ressources naturelles. Ils espère) 
aussi étendre leurs droits en a 
quierrant plus d'autonomie. 

L'arguement appuyant Ténu 
sion des permits de pêche 
donc fondé sur un droit acqu 
de jurisd ist ion sur le fleuve S 
■ Laurent; 
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Motive women regaining power 

I by Diane Rcid I J am ieson. I ment moved to further entrench ™ n ..„, „r w-.: i. »*?_.. ... .. . 



incident j by D iane Rcid 

It is no secret that native 

Jwomcn do not have the same 

' . " "gnts a* native men. During the 

past two years, the media and 

the Canadian government have 

P C . c 'Tiade a big fuss about 

*Z„J, discr '"i'natory aspects of the In- 

d y u,, dian Act and about the 

Kctu resistance of certain Indian 

cc Organizations to abolishing 

cu ™ " liscrimination. But the media 

eui ind the government haven't 

whispered a word about how and 
evemen vhy native women came tQ fae 

S \ imon e the m ost powerless in 
°~ '' Canadian society, 
e pêch< Whi)c Indian men can mar ^ 

WKS a Miitcs, retain their full status, 
ind confer on their children and 
uvcrnc fon-Indian spouses full Indian 
eacuoft ams unti , rccemIy Indian 
escntai womcn , 0Jt their statuj and 
ormelu mcmbership upQn marrying a 

aans /non-Indian. To this day. 
tcrrai. hi , dren of Jtatus WQ d 

e nue * ■ . 
c 4 UC non-status men do not have the 

î! emei ] iamc n & hts as children of status 
a,lrc Inen and non-Indian Women. 

^ S The m ° St wel, " known enshrin- 
CU W* discrimination of Indian 
roblem s . omcn was section i 2 (l)(b) of 

m V Indian Act. The conse- 
juences of section 12(l)(b) for 
lie pren<L dian women exten d e d from 
, INorto "harriage to the grave and even 
E c i P ecn |tvond that. WTOte Kathleen 



adra ad 



micson author of Indian 



P ar l Vomen and the Law in Canada: 
itizem Minus, "The woman, on 
larriage, must leave her 

le droï arnîtS ' nomc anc * ncr reserve. 
. he may not own property on the 

PSnBJI serve and must dispose of any 
oient 1 - • - - - - — ' 



he 
is 



hts physi 
ousser 1 
a reserv 



Dnseil d 
arriver 
avec 



opmy she does hold. She may 
' prevented from inheriting 
opcrty left to her by her 
rents; She cannot take any 
rther part in band business, 
r children are not recognized 
Indian and are therefore 



e l'argu 
ssion d( 
ise sur I 
lérindier) 
dowhak* 
comprt 
nts d 
lais abai 
trcs fa< 
lis 1< 
x et pr 
droit t 
rindien; 
wks n'oi 
it d'et 
I tant qi 
la natic 

I, 




[dernier 



louvcmcr. 
on parm 
•prônent 
E nation 
jhadienn 
;uri droi 
ire et at 



nicd access to cultural and 

trial amenities of the Indian 

mmunity. And. most punitive 

all, she may be prevented 

jim returning to live with her 

rnily on the reserve, even if she 

. l nii dire need, very ill, a widow. 
Is espérer. . 'I _. „ 

lits en a / Vorcecl or separated. Finally, 

■omie r ,,0( 'y may not ^ e Juried on 
nt l'end" rcserve tnose of her 



peche «,, 
oit acqi 



•cbears." 
This kind of discrimination 



fleuve <' s never P art °* tne Indian 
. Itural tradition," writes 



Jamieson. 

Says Gail Stacey-Moore, first 
vice-president of the Québec 
Native Women's Association, 
"There were matriarchal 
societies in existance. There was 
resistance to discrimination in 
the beginning." 

In 1724. a Jesuit named 
Lafitau wrote of the Iroquois na- 
tion: "Nothing ... is more real 
than this superiority of the 
women. It is of them that the na- 
tion really consisits; and it is 
through them that the nobility of 
the blood, the genealogical tree 
and the families arc 
perpetuated. All real authority is 
vested in them. The land, the 
fields and their harvest all 
belong to them ... The children 
are their domain and it is 
through their blood that the 
order of successions is transmit- 
ted." 

Although political and social 
organization differed from band 
to band and nation to nation, 
and research into traditional sex- 
roles is limited, many researchers 
now believe that women played 
an active role in a number of na- 
tions, if not most of them. 

But slowly, steadily, through 
personal contact and through 
laws, Euro- Canadians eroded 
native women's rights and skew- 
ed native society's perception of 
the role of women. 

In the 1 7th century, jesuit mis- 
sionaries were shocked by the 
amount of power women had in 
the matriarchal Montagnais na- 
tion, and encouraged Mon- 
tagnais men to stop listening to 
the women. "In France women 
do not rule their husbands," 
Paul Le Jeune told a Montagnais 
man in 1636. 

Nineteenth-century 
legislators, products of Victorian 
England, believed that the only 
role women should have was that 
of procreator. Under British 
common law, women were the 
property of their husbands. All 
power was centre in the male, 
and passed from generation to 
generation through the men. 

When the young Dominion of 
Canada passed its first Indian 
Act in 1869, Indian women 
were, for the first time, given 
fewer rights than an Indian 
man. They lost the right to vote 
in band elections, to inherit from 
their husbands, and to retain 
their status when they married 
non-Indians. 

Indians objected strongly to 
the act. In 1872 the Grand 
Council of Ontario and Quebec 
Indians wrote to the Minister at 
Ottawa that they wanted the act 
amended. Among other 
changes, they demanded that In- 
dian women should have the 
right to marry when and whom 
they please, without subjecting 
themselves to exclusion or expul- 
sion from their tribes and the 
consequent loss of property and 
the rights they may have by vir- 
tue of their being members of 
any particular tribe. The In- 
dians were ignored. 
In 1951. the Canadian govern- 



ment moved to further entrench 
discrimination against Indian 
women in the revised Indian Act 
of 1951, by forcing involuntary 
enfranchisement on women mar- 
rying non-status men. Previous- 
ly, an Indian woman was still en- 
titled to treaty money and band 
annuities when she married a 
non-Indian. Enfrachisement 
meant that a woman would lose 



consent of Native people. Many 
Indian groups feared that one 
change to the act would give the 
government a lever to dismantle 
the act, and for the first time, 
many native organizations ceas- 
ed supporting equal rights for 
male and female Indians. 

When native women's associa- 
tions lobbied the government for 



membership upon application. 

The QWNA fought "tooth 
and nail" for the bill, says 
Stacey-Moore. 

But the bill is not perfect. 
Children of native women and 
non-native men still do not have 
the same rights as children of 
native men. 
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all of her 



native rights forever 
The Native Brotherhood of 
B.C. stated that women who hac 
lost their status through mar 
riage and who were deserted or 
widowed should be allowed to re 
join their band with their 
children. Other organizations 
said that decisions about band 
membership should be made by 
the bands, and that involuntary 
enfranchisement should be 
abolished. 

The organizations were again 
ignored. Involuntary enfran 
chisement for native women who 
married non-native men became 
law. 

Says Stacey-Moore, "The laws 
of the country do have a function 
in changing the attitudes of peo- 
ple." The Indian act was so 
discriminating that the reserves 
have internalized the 
discriminating concepts during 
the past 100 years, she says. 

When the government began 
talking about changing the In- 
dian act again in the late 1960s, 
it became clear to native groups 
that the government wanted to 
assimilate Indians by eventually 
abolishing what few rights and 
privileges natives had. The Na- 
tional Indian Brotherhood, 
while saying that discrimination 
against women was unjust, refus- 
ed to accept any changes to the 
Indian act until the act had been 
completely overhauled with the I 



changes during the 1970s and 
1980s, they found that the 
government who created the 
discrimination was now trying to 
blame the Indians, wrote 
Jamieson. 

In 1978 Marc Lalonde, then 
Minister Responsible for the 
Status of Women, said 
"Discrimination against women 
is a scandal but imposing the 
cultural standards of white socie 
ty on native society would be 
another scandal." 

It wasn't until the equality 
clause of the new Canadian 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms 
came into effect on April 17, 
1985, that the government, 
under pressure from Native 
Women's associations, amended 
section 12(l)(b). 

Bill C-°l, passed on June 28, 
1985, sa; that Indian women 
will.no I ,..ger lose their status 
when they marry a non-native. 
Women who lost their status in 
the past will regain status and 
band membership upon applica- 
tion. 

First generation children of 
native women and non-Indian 
men will be able to apply to their 
bands for membership. The 
bands have two years to develop 
membership codes to determine 
whether or not to accept applica- 
tions. If they do not develop a 
code, first generation children 
will automatically gain band 
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The Native Women's Associa 
tion of Canada disagreed with 
the process for determining band 
membership. "All aboriginal 
people who are a part of the first 
Nation and are affected by any 
decision regarding membership 
must be involved in any deter- 
mination regarding their rights," 
NWAC said in the B.C. native 
paper, Kahtou, this past March. 

The fight for native women's 
rights is far from being over. Bill 
C-31 will be reviewed and, if 
necessary, revised in two years. 
The QNWA hopes to be able to 
negotiate for improvements to 
the bill in the future. 

But the most important fight 
lies outside of the jurisdiction of 
Bill C-31. 

"There is no guarantee that 
other rights and freedoms would 
be covered by an equality 
clause," says Stacey-Moore, "no 
guarantee that it would extend 
to reservations." 

Native women's associations 
are now lobbying the govern- 
ment to be included in constitu- 
tional negotiations. "Self- 
government and equal participa- 
tion is the most important issue 
at this point...", say Stacey- 
Moore, "Women want to be a 
part of that process of negotia- 
tion, it will determine the future 
of Indians. It is as important as 
the repatriation of the Canadian 
constitution." 
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Invectives will be mercilessly hurled et the exciting 
pluralistic society session In Union B03 at 16h30. 
Dallyltes be there I 



r 



Elegance in baril- 

Eyewear 

See the professionals: 
0 Latest styles in eyewear 
El Accurate prescriptions. 
El The young look • 



Fairview I'ic. Chirr 
Promenade Si. Bruno 

1-108 Drummonrf Cavendish Mall 501fi Sherbrooke St. VV. 
288-1493 482-8290 842-3809 




mmm 




^6^H'otel de Vllle^ 
(coin Napoleon) 
open 7 days a weak 



SPECIALS 

order 5 small pizzas 

pay only for 4 
order 12 souvl'akis 
pay for 10 
Vegetarian Pizza & Hawaiian Vlzza 

Pltu'SpashrttMLtiagnt.RivloH'Girrk .ouvlaVI 
uiih PIL-Bu t) Q-Hot ChlcW.n'Chlck.n S«nd»1ch 
• Gir»U Paitiln IBakUva) 

BRING YOUR OWN WINE 

288-4832 •.' 285-0038 

' FREE DELIVERY 



McGill Squash Club 
Mini Tournament 



Après Squash Brunch 
Sat. Nov. 16 9 am-12 pm 
Curne Gym 



Whether before, during, or after... 
Whether to celebrate, relax, or enjoy... 



pleasel S'il vous plattl 

Por favori Et quoi encore! 




New members welcome 



&the alley 



will be celebrating 



DTJBOÏNET 



Thursday &. Friday, Nov. 14 & 15 
CHEAPER THAN BEER!! 

how u p and win 
classy 



Today from the Dine and Dice Emporium, 

Quo3ts Wynonle Harris and Tiny 
Tonight on CFRM — Join your Bradshaw Jump with Maybelle on 
host Big Maybelle for the best of 91.7 cable FM's "Harlem Noc- 
hot sounds and jittering Jive. Uve turne."- 



BMWBMa»MaMai 



Tirou BAR* RESTAU RANT gJV ; 

3519 St-Laurent 1 ' V ^S 
MEXICAN & IRANIAN SPECIALITIES 
from $3.25 

FREE UVE BANDS & DANCING 



TIMES & DETAILS 
845-4337 



THIS WEEK: 



Thurs, Fri, Sat: 

Jorn Relssner 
and guest 
Sun: Pop music 
Paper Moon 



Richardson & 'Benoit 
Optometrists 

J. Henry Richardson jr. O.D. 

Jacques Benoit O.D. 

Brigitte Marchand O.D. 

Eye Examinations 
Glasses — Contact Lenses 

630 Sherbrooke VV., Ste. 100 
(Between Union & University) 

849-1274 




Come and SjL 
Party at 



Henri's 
New Bar 



Live 
Entertainment 



Party of month 

Sat., Nov. 16 
with the famous 
BOWSER 6k BLUE 
BAND 



Grey Cup 
Party 

Sat., Nov. 23 
with the 
DIGITALS 




EVERYONE WELCOME 



3461 Avenue du Parc (Milton) 
Tel: 845-1563 





CASINO NIGHT! 

SATURDAY, NOV. 16 
8 PM 

NEWMAN CENTRE, 3484 PEEL ST. 

COME TRY YOUR LUCK 

ADMISSION: $2.00 



| T-shirt 
It's a rendez-vous tvith 

' 



DUBOWfcT METuS 

DUBOWET U ^, 



ALL PROCEEDS GO TO CHRISTMAS BASKET FUND-SOCIÀL ( 

OUTREACH COMMITTEE. 



«->- — • 



Broken Windows — formerly the 
X-Mon, In Gertrudes' at 21h00. OJ 
by CFRM. Free. 

Players' Theatre — workshops on 
how to audition. Participation to- 
day and Friday costs $5.00. 
19h-23h00. Union, 3rd floor. 
PollScI Students' Association — 
film "The Day of the Jackal" today 
at 13h30 In Leacock 429. 
AIDs Committee — office hours 
today from 14h00 to 17h00, Union 
417. 

McQill Entrepreneurs Club — 
general meeting for existing and 
will-be members today at I6h30 In 
Union 107/108. 

Department of Epidemiology and 
Blostatlstlcs — seminar series! 
"Do family physicians need nurse 1 
assistants to detect and manage 
hypertension — à randomized 
trial?" with Dr. Martin J. Bass of 
Univ. of Western Ontario at 13h00, 
Purvis Hall, room 25, 1020 Pine 
Ave W. 

Alpha Epsilon Pal Fraternity — 

bakesale for Multiple Sclerosis 
from 10h00 to 15h00 on main floor 
of Union Bldg. 

Film Series — McGill School of 
Social Work presents Shifting 
Gears and To Have and to Hold In 
room 110, Wilson Hall from 
13h-14h00. 

Detour — McGIH's residence pub 
is having a Dance Party from 
22h00 to 01h30. Top of University 
St. 

Film Society — presents "Rebel 
Without a Cause" at 20h00 In FDA 
Auditorium. Only $2. 
History Students' Association — 
Bernadette Devlin-McAliskey will 
speak on "A Republic Perspective: 
the History of Northern Ireland In 
the 20th Century" at 15h00 In 
Leacock 219. 

Friday 

Network Alternatives — Games 
Night In the Alley - "Oxford 
Bluff" games and prizes, 19h00. 
External Affairs Committee 
meeting — 14h00, Union room 
107/108. 

McGill Contemporary Dance 
Ensemble — auditions for an up- 
coming dance production In 
February. Men and women need- 
ed. Come ready to dance. 17h00, 
3rd floor, Currle Gym. 
Film Society. — presents 
"Qreystoke: The Legend of Tar- 
zan, Lord of the Apes," at 20hOO, 
Leacock 132. $2. 

Yellow Door Coffee House — 

presents Peter Chalmers — hot 
guitar player tonight and Saturday 
night from 20h30 to midnight. 3625 
Aylmer. 

NDP — Flyers blitz in support of 
Greta Nemlroff's campaign for 
NDP In Westmount. Party to 
follow. 19h30, corner de Maison- 
neuve and Metcalfe In West- 
mount. 

Debating Union — Judges needed 
for High School tournament 1 Fri- 
day and Saturday, training of- 
fered. Fill a slip out In Union 403. 
Live DJ - In Gert's by CFRM till 
02h00. Free. 

KRT Fraternity — Wooblc- Ap- 
preciation Night, happy hour 
22h-23h00, 620 Prince Arthur St.W. 
Monchanln Cross Cultural Centre 
— Debate on Ghettos at 20h00, 
4917 St. Urbain. 

Saturday 
CFRM - Tune In at 15h30 to the 
latest In chart topper countdowns, 
CFRM'8 top 17. 

Film Society — presents 'Ter- 
minator" at 20h00, Leacock 132. 
$2. 

Moon Coin — performs celtlc and 
contemporary music In the Alley. 
21h00. Free. 

Live DJ — In Gert's by CFRM till 
02h00. Free. 

McGill African Studenta' Associa- 
tion — party at 20h00 at Thomson 
House. 

Monday 

Divestment demonstration — 

Come show your abhorrence of 
Apartheid and support for 
McGIH's full and immediate 
divestment of all Its holdings link- 
ed to South Africa at 14h30 Mon- 
day In front of the Administration 
Building. 



may bi pbcad through tht Dally, Room 
Studint Union Building, 9 i.m. to 3 
■ Deadline li 2:00 p.m. two weekdays 

to pubtlcttlon. 

I itudanti: $2.50 per day; tor 3 con* 
Ive diyt, $2. DO pir diy; mors than 3 
$1.75 par day. McGIII (acuity and 
$3.50 per day. All othara: $4.00 par 
.Exiet chingt only, pkts*. ■ 
Dally aiaumei no financial raiponilblfty 
ttrori, or damage dua to errora. Ad will 
ir fraa o< charge upon request It in- 
Ion la Incorrect dua to our error. 
Dally raiarvei the right not to print a 
titled ad. 




341 - APTS.. ROOMS, HOUSING 
bony, bright, BIQ 1 1/2. unfurnished. All 
i & utilities paid. $285. Quiet building. 

innate needed to share 5 1/2 with two 
$130 + utilities. 4221 St. Urbain. 
k5-8407 

ftaTpoyal metro. Large enclosed 3 1/2 all 
enses paid. Furnished $400.00 mon- 
. Info: 845-3558; 523-9646. 

je, charming 6 1/2 room apartment to 
tie! January 1. Location Ideal tor 
Budents— across from McGill Gym. 
J570/month. Renée or Terry at 289-9135 

|nhare:5 1/2, Park and Falrmount.'op- 
slte Club Soda. 2 rooms available. Clean, 
eut; great netghbourtiood— $1 70 all In- 
lluded. No young 
Republicans— open/thinking minds prefer- 
I red. Please call Jamie; 274-4714 (anytime, 
' keep trying) 

Apartment for rent. Avail 1 Dec. 4 1/2. 
freshly painted, stained wood floors. 1/2 
block from Beaudry metro. Shopping. 
$300/month. Call Paul 667-4808 or Isabelle 
334-4839. 



with writing assignment; book reviews, 
composing letters, essays,- resumes, etc.; 
good grammar, English mother tongue; flex- 
Ible rates. Guy metro. Tel: 935-0787 

Professera looking for typist (English) able 
to use a foot-pedal. Please contact 
secretariat Comparltve Literature. 392-5452 

Typing-essays, theses, resumes, etc., 
IBM Selectrlc. Fluent In French, English. 
Spanish. 7 days a week. Rapid service. 3 
minute walk from McGIII. Call Anne: 
288-0016. ' 

Typist. Professional specialized in College 
meticulous presentation of papers, etc. IBM 
Selectrlc III. Deadlines respected. English, 
French, Spanish. 5 mln.from Campus. Call 
before 8 p.m.: 849-9708 (try weekends 
too). 

Typing— Efficient, reliable, experienced typ- 
Ing done on an IBM Selectrlc III Located on 
Unhraralty across from the Milton Gates. Call 
844-7749 or 488-0696. 

Theses, term papara, resumes. 18 

years experience. Rapid service. 7 days 
a week. $1.50 /double spaced. IBM 
(2 minutes from McGIII Campus) Mrs. 
Paulette Vlgneault: 288-9638, 
288-0016. 



SiMt large, clean 4 1/2. 
i hardwood floors, sunny. 



Unfurnished, 
In ghetto, 5 

Irinutes from McGIII, Reason: rommate 
ring out. $512/month plus electricity. 
(•8191. 



343 — MOVERS 



I local movea done quickly and carefully 
1 student with large closed truck. Fully 
d, reasonable rates. Call Stéphane 
-288-8005. 



350— JOBS 



Mrtropontan News 1248 Peel St. has a per- 
manent office position available for a student 
In business, commerce, or accounting. Ap- 

pty In parson. 

1 352 — HELP WANTED 



Typlng-English/French. $1.25/page, IBM 
Selectrlc; carbon ribbon,. grammar/spelling 
corrections; paper provided; proofreading 
Included: symbol/italics available; essays, 
theses, résumés, letters; 284-9346;Sher- 
brooke metro. 

Typist— Reliable, experienced IBM Selec- 
trlc. .Will pick up & deliver. Call Ruthle 
684-7475. 

Secrétariat at traduction Marie-Claude enr., 
résumés (student rates); translation, cover 
letters. Bilingual. Typing, editing, theses 
term papers. Reasonable rates. 342-8197 
Mon-Fri. 472-4621. evenings, weekends. 

Typing-fast, reliable, accurate on new 
electronic typewriter. Please call Gloria 
683-7915 or 737-9520. $1.35/pg 

356 -SERVICES OFFERED 

Word processing: professional service 
specializing In theses, reports, etc. Student 
and rush rates available.. Letter-quality 
printer. Near McGill. Printing and graphics 
available too. 934-1455. 

i 

BloanargatJc/Psychodrama therapy with 
Elaine Zimbel. Open workshop Saturday 
Nov. 2 or Nov. 16. 10 am to 4 pm. For Infor- 



Group leader Is needed for Dawson matlon and registration phone 866-0279 
Semester Program In Israel ganj^May wming mala, and female, needed for s 



23. 1986). Qualifications: Experience 

working with youth 

Knowledge of Hebrew 
Previous visits to Israel 

Contact professor N. Parry, 931-8731, loc. 

Body pontic support to help South Africa 
overthrow the chains- of racism through 
apartheid. If you're not part of the solution, 
you're part of the problem. Big demo on 
Nov. 16th. Be there!! 

354 — TYPING SERVICES 

BBogual experienced fait accurate typist 
inquires work at home. Financial 
[statements, résumés, term papers, cor- 
Yespondence, thesis. Near métro, excellent 
references, reasonable, leave message. 
1*82-9959 • ~ 



fni-day service. B.Comm background. Pro- 
fessional format, editing if required, pro- 
preadlng, provide analytical guidance. Im- 
iproved final mark, academic papers, CVs, 
flc Across McGIII. Electronic IBM. 
R40-9470. 

professional typing on IBM Selectrlc. Fast, 
peat and accurate. Grammar and spelling 
prated. Student rate: $1.50/double- 
f spactd page. Call Eileen at 485-1056 
pctronlc typewriters, IBM Setectrlcs. etc. now. 
INew/used. Rent, lease or buy. Ideal for* 
■theses and other academic papers. 
(Reasonable, repair/servicing also available. 
lABC-733-6300 



stu- 
dent haircuts. Supervised by professionals. . 
Wednesdays 6 pm - $8. Call for appoint- 
menls. 849-9231. Estetlca 2175 Crescent. 

Word Processing Professional editing in- 
cluded. Master's/Ph.D theses, academic 
reports, major student papers, repeat let- 
ters. Footnotes, endnotes, bibliographies, 
tables of contents, Indices— a breeze) Call 
748-0925 

Fashion and Glamour Photographer. Have 
experience with agencies In Toronto, N.Y. 
and Beverly Hills. Will take all kind of por- 
traits in colour only at very Inexpensive 
rates. Enquiries to Art Uem 933-7953 after 
7 p.m. 

Career counselling: Lorne Prupas, M.A. 
(Counselling and Educational Psychology) is 
available to you In your career search. 
481-0972. Evening appointments. Fees on a 
sliding scale. 

Typewriter repairs and sale. Repair all 
models & make students special price. Call 
Harry 483-5198. 



I Fist, accurate professional typing. Basic 
Si. so/double-spaced page, including pro- 
ofreading. Flexible rates for editing and revi- 
sjon. Harriet— 277-2796/279-3828. 

Word Processing-Typing done on word 
processor. Fast, accurate. & reliable. 

Reasonable rates. 877-0492. 

Word Processing: English or French; dic- 
taphone and copy typing. Variety of print 
styles. Also computer graphics. Please call 

935-8698 

Bilingual typing English proofreading; help Mansfield. 



"Guaranteed higher g redes, guarantee 
you'll pass every course through unlimited 
hypnosis and flotation or money refunded. 
Call Mrs. Miriam Praw. 935-7755 153B 
Sherbrooke West, room 710. Why wall, do It 



361 — ARTICLES FOR SALE 

Hlda-a-bad (single), excellent condi- 
tion— $65; Swedish carpet, 9'x12' (blue & 
greon)-$40;Call Nlki or George at 

' 935-5883 6-9 p.m. 

Down ski |acket» and parkas-trom $75.00. 
Fantastic choice-coats, socks, tuques. 
Buy your heat cheap at EXXA Military 
Surplus. 1477 Mansfield. ' 

Fridge for sale, older model, clean and cute. 
$100. 272-0794. 

Black aa net) Pantagonla combat pants 
$14.99, German combat, pants (new) 
$40.00, used leather jackets from $60.00, 
wool trench coats, lined $40.00. EXXA 1477 



For Sale: 1 new scribe printer plus ac- 
cessorles. Call: 697-5369 

Morals: get a sel of tried-and-true morals, 
slightly used, somewhat skewed, although 
ultimately reparable with a S45 million 
divestment. Apply to McGIII BoG, before 
Nov. 18th. ' 

IBM Selectrlc for sale $380, rent $35, repair 
$15 + . Also other models, call Dan 
488-7011. . 

McGIII Jackets: White leather arms, red 
wool body, "McGill" on the back, crest, 
quilted winter lining, registration number, 
$115.00. 8 weeks delivery, call 286-O903. 

363 -TO GIVEAWAY 

One American Presldency.lnherlt a grave 
liability. Due to lack of restful sleep, I wish 
to disarm thousands of nuclear warheads, 
but my office won't let me do it. Please help! 
R.W.R. 

Friday, November 15th. Weeble Apprecia- 
tion Night. 2 beer for $1 10:00-11:00 pm. 
Support our men In uniform!! KRT fraternity 
620 Prince Arthur St. W. 

Company secrets. For further Info stop In at 
the. Dally after 4 p.m. 

365 — WANTED TO BUY 

One Tapeworm: I saw someone advertise 
that they had one to give away, but they 
neglected to Include their phone number I'm 
absolutely desperate to find one before this 
Friday, please get In contact with me c/o 
The CRO's office! 

370 -RIDES 

Air Ticket: Male. Calgary-return.. Dec. 
19-Jan. 6-$275.00. Tel: 286-7829. 

372— LOST & FOUND 

Lost-black scarf at Gertrude's on Friday 
Nov. 8. Sentimental balue. IF found, please 
call 286-1374. 

Lost-Black bracelet with white dragon's 
head. Left In Redpath Library or the Alley 
Nov. 4. Purchased while travelling overseas 
and has little value except to myself. Please 
. phone 489-5524 evenings. 

AD tense of right and wrong. It found please 
return to BoG before Monday's meeting! 
Urgent!! 

. . 374- PERSONAL 

On the beach & eheaplll Acapulco, 11 
nights $659 Dec 27-Jan 7 or two weeks 
$695 Dec 28-Jan. 11 Ft Lauderdale, 10 
nights $442 Dec 30- Jan 9 or 2 weeks $537 
dec 27-jan 10. Phone Pascale alter 5:00 at 
683-6296 

Have you ever gotten up in the morning with 
an almost Irresistible need to stuff so- 
meone's nasal cavity with soggy corn- 
flakes? If that question doesn't Interest you, 
how about this one: what vegetable is 
responsible for the way the CRO walks, 
stands, and sits? 

383 — LESSONS OFFERED 

Classical Guitar. Highly i qualified, ex- 
perienced, teacher offers lessons to all ages 
and levels. First lesson free. Ross Maciver 
481-4952. 

Speaking out of both sides of the mouth. 
See this useful flak-deflecting technique In 
action— learn from the masters! BoG 
Meeting, Monday. Nov. 18th. 

What do waableado In those huts?! (Do we 
want to know?) Discover their secret Friday, 
November 15th. KRT 620 Prince Arthur W. 
Happy hour 10:00-11:00 pm 

385 -NOTICES 

Eating Disorders. Women with eating 
disorders you are not alone. If you wish to 
participate In a self-help group starting Nov. 
4-Please contact Trlcla at 844-1845, Evelyn 
at 271-7325 or The Women's Union 
(392-8920) For more Info. 

Ski Sugarieaf USA Jan 1-6, 5-10. $199(US) 
Includes: transportation, 5 full days skiing, \ 
5 nights In fully equipped condo. Last week 
for deposits. Call Nancy 8:30 pm-1 0:30 pm, 
672-0628. Deadline Friday Nov. 15th. 

Young entrepreneurs of Montréal Associa- 
tion will be having a meeting Nov. 21. For 
more Into contact: Harvey Brinberg 
688-0279. Peter Lenkou 681-2496. 

Hey Rugby Galsl Tonight Is the banquet! 
Don't forget your food and we'll see you at 
6:30 p.m. at the C.O.T.C. lounge in the 
Gym. Myrtle of the MWRFC. 

387 — VOLUNTEERS 

Volunteers required for Positron emission 
research projects. Financial remuneration. 
Call 284-4588. 9am-4 pm. 

392 -PARKING SPACES 

Are Waebles really better in bed?? Find out 



at the KRT Weeble Appreciation Night! I Fri- 
day, November 15th, 620 Prince Arthur St. 
W. Happy Hour 10:00-11:00 pm. 
Over 15,000 available! Perfect receptacle for 
out-dated reactionary Ideas, small stuffy 
and easily closed. Look around you! 



JOB AVAILABLE 

For part-time clerk, 10-1! 
hrs per week— typing 
essential, bookeeping 
experience an asset. Call 
392-8902/8904. 
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MILITARY SURPLUS 
1477 Mansfield 



Don't miss... 

wmom 



for the finest in 
Celtic contemporary music 

live in 




Saturday, November 



Erçjoy your favourite lmpcrted 
specialty coffee at tlje lowest 



draught 
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All thoso Interested In working on the Special Palestinian Issue, there 
Is a meeting In the Dally office Friday at 16h00. 
CUP Delegates meeting after today's staff meeting. Be there 



DPS Board Meeting 20h00. Student reps must attend or they will be 
Impeached. We need quorum. 




'COIFFURE 

ET ESTHETIQUE 

POUR 

ELLE ET LUI 



STUDENT SPECIAL 

Bring a friend to 
"Chez Stéphane" 
and receive two haircuts 
for the price of one 



ctit/P,itimnt 



0 



Le Centre Sheraton 
. 1201, Dorchester ouest 
Montréal H3B 2L7 . 
(514) 861-9231/9232 



^ Welcome to our Ateller-boutlgue 

La FutonivCTie S, s «£"" r , 

^^^^^^^ 844-6210 



• Ask for long lasting comfort: futons, beds, sofa 
beds, pillows.. 

• ÎMscount on futon-frame set 

• Students discounts 




LSAT & GMAT 

Prep Courses 

for 
LSAT Dec. 7 
GMAT Jan. 25 

call (416) 923-PREP 
1-800-387-1262 



We offer courses In Toronto, Ottawa 
and Montréal. 



ril 



